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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
(Continued. ) 


Having by the help of sir William Jones, 
and other gentlemen of the long robe, con- 
structed a plan of government for his colony, 
Mr. Penn prepared to make the voyage to 
America, that he might attempt the execu- 
tion of it. 

At this time, the penal laws against dis- 
senters were executed with rigor in England, 
which made many of the Quakers desirous 
of accompanying or following Penn into 
America, where they had a prospect of the 
most extensive liberty of conscience. Hav- 
ing chosen some for his particular compan- 
ions, he embarked with them in August, 
1682, and from the Downs, where the ship 
lay waiting for a wind, he wrote an affec- 


_tionate letter to his friends, which he called 


“a farewel to England.” After a pleasant 
passage of six weeks, they came within 
sight of the American coast, and were re- 
freshed by the land breezes at the distance 
of twelve leagues. As the ship sailed up the 
Delaware, the inhabitants came on board, 
and saluted their new governor with an air 
of satisfaction. He landed at Newcastle, and 
summoned the people to meet him, when 
possession of the soil was given him in the 
legal form of that day, and he entertained 
them with a speech, explaining the purpose 
of his coming, and the views of his govern- 
ment, assuring them of his intention to pre- 
serve civil and religious liberty, and ex- 
horting them to peace and sobriety. Having 
renewed the commissions of their former 
magistrates; he went to Chester, where 
he repeated the same things, and received 
their congratulations. The Swedes appointed 
a delegate to compliment him on his arrival, 
and to assure him of their affection and 
fidelity. 


Three principal objects engaged the at- |! 


tention of Mr. Penn; one was to unite the 
territory with the province, another was to 
enter into a treaty with the Indians, and a 
third was to lay out a capital city. 

Mr. Penn’s great object was to treat with 
the natives. The benévoience of his dispo- 
Sition led him to exercise great tenderness 
‘oward them, which was much increased by 
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| 
an opinion which he had formed, and which 


he openly avowed, that they were descend- 
ants of the ten dispersed tribes of Israel. He 
travelled into the country, visited them in 
their cabins, was present at their feasts, 
conversed with them in a free and familiar 
manner, and gained their affections by his 





obliging carriage, and his frequent acts of 
generosity. But on public occasions, he re- 
ceived them with ceremony, and transacted 
business with solemnity and order. 

In one of his excursions in the winter, 
he found a chief warrior sick, and his wife 
preparing to sweat him in the usual manner, 
by pouring water on a heap of hot stones, 
in a closely covered hut, and then plunging 
him into the river, through a hole cut in the 
ice. To divert himself during the sweating 
operation, the chief sang the achievements 
of his ancestors, then his own, and conclud- 
ed his song with this reflection: “Why are 
we sick, and these strangers well’? It seems 
as if they were sent to inherit the land in 
our stead! Ah! it is because they love the 
Great Spirit, and we do not!’ The senti- 
ment was rational, and such as often oc- 
curred to the sagacious among the natives: 
we cannot suppose it was disagreeable to 
Mr. Penn, whose view was to impress them 
with an idea of his honest and pacific inten- 
tions, and to make a fair bargain with them. 
Some of their chiefs made him a volun- 
tary present of the land which they claimed, 
others sold it at a stipulated price. The 
form of one of these treaties is thus de- 
scribed in a letter which he wrote to his 
friends in England. “The king sat in the 
middle of a half moon, and had his council, 
old and wise, on each hand. Behind, at a 
little distance, sat the young ones in the 
same figure. Having consulted and resoived | 
the business, the king ordered one of them 
to speak to me. He stood up, came to me, 
itook mé bv the hand, saluted me in the! 





name of the king, told me he was ordered 
by the king to speak to me, and that now it was, 
not he that spoke, but the king, because! 
what he should say was the king’s mind. | 
During the time this person was speaking, 





not a man of them was observed to whisper. 











or smile. When the purchase was agreed, || 
great promises passed between us of kind- | 
iness and good neighborhood, and that the ' 


English and Indians must live in love, as 


long as the sun gave light. Which done, 
another made a speech to the Indians in the 
name of all the sachems, first to tell them 
what was done, next to charge them to love 
the Christians, to live in peace with me and 
my people, and that they should never do 
me or my people any wrong: at every sen- 
tence of which they shouted, and said amen, 
in their own way. The pay or presents I 
made them, were not hoarded by the parti- 
cular owners, but the neighboring kings and 
their clans being present when the goods 
were brought out, the parties chiefly concern- 
ed consulted what and to whom they should 
give them. To every king then, by the hands 
of a person for that work appointed, was a 
proportion sent, sorted and folded, with a 
gravity which is admirable. Then that king 
subdivided it in like manner among his de- 
pendants, they hardly leaving themselves an 
equal share with one of their subjects.” 

Mr. Penn was so happy as to succeed in 
his endeavors to gain the good will of the 
Indians. They have frequently, in subsequent 
treaties many years after, expressed great 
veneration for his memory, and to perpetu- 
ate it, they have given to the successive 
governors of Pennsylvania the name of Onas, 
which signifies a Pen. By this name they 
are commonly known and addressed in 
the speeches made by the Six Nations in all 
their treaties. 

One part of his agreement with the In- 
dians was, that they should sell no lands to 
any person but to himself or his agents; 
another was, that his agents should not oc- 
cupy nor grant any lands, but those which 
were fairly purchased of the Indians. These 
stipulations were confirmed by subsequent 
acts of assembly, and every bargain made 
between private persons and the Indians 
without leave of the proprietor was declared 
void. The charter which Penn had obtain- 
ed of the crown comprehended a far greater 
extent of territory, than it was proper for 
him at first to purchase of the natives. 

He did not think it for his interest to take 
any more at once than he had a prospect of 
granting away to settlers. But his colony in- 
creased beyond his expectation, and when 
new tracts were wanted the Indians rose 
in their demands. His first purchases were 
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made at his own exp d the goods de- 
livered on these occasions went by the 
name of presents. In course of time, when 
a treaty and a purchase went on together, 
the governor and his successors made the 
_ speeches, and the assembly were at the ex- 
pense of the presents. When one paid the 
cost, and the other enjoyed the profit, a 
subject of altercation arose between the 
proprietary and the popular interests, which 
other causes contributed to increase and in- 
flame. 
Mr. Penn easily foresaw that the situation 
of his province, and the liberal encourage- 
ment which he had given to settlers, would 
draw people of all denominations thither, 
and render it a place of commerce; he there- 
fore determined to lay the plan of a capital 
city, which, in conformity to his catholic 
and pacific ideas, he called Philadelphia. 
The scite of it was a neck of land between 
the river Delaware on the east, and Schuy!- 
kill (Hiding Creek) a branch on the west, 
and he designed that the city should extend 
from one to the other, the distance being 
two miles. This spot was chosen on account 
of the firm soil, the gentle rising from each 
river towards the midst, the numerous 
springs, the convenience of coves capable 
of being used as docks, the depth of water 
for ships of burden, and the good anchorage. 
The ground was surveyed, and a plan of the 
intended city was drawn by Thomas Holme, 
surveyor general. Ten streets, of two miles 
in length, were laid out from river to river, 
and twenty streets of one mile in length, 
crossing them at right angles. Four squares 
were reserved for common purposes, one in 
each quarter of the city; and in the centre, 
on the most elevated spot, was a large 
square of ten acres, in which were to be 
built a state-house, a market-house, a school- 
house, and a place of worship. On the side 
of each river it intended to build 
wharves and warehouses, and from each 
front street nearest to the rivers, an open 
space was to be left, in the descent to the 
shores, which would have added much to 
the beauty of the city.* All owners of a 
thousand acres were entitled to a city lot in 
the front streets, or in the central high street, 
and before each house was to be an open 
court, planted with rows of trees. Smaller 
purchasers were to be accommodated in the 
other streets; and care was taken in all that 
no building should encroach on the street 
lines. 
The city was begun in 1682, and within 


was 


jess than a year, “ eighty houses and cottages 


* This plan has not been adhered to, unfortunately 


both for the beauty and the health of the city, par- 


ticularly about Front and Water streets. 





were built, wherein merchants and mechan- 
ics exercised their respective occupations;” 
and they soon found the country around 
them so well cultivated by the planters, as 
to afford them bread and vegetables, while 
the venison, fowl, and fish made an agreeable 
variety with the salted provisions they im- 
ported. Penn himself writes, with an air of 
cheerfulness, that he was well contented 
with the country, and the entertainment 
which he found in it. This letter is among 
his printed works, and, in the same collec- 
tion, we find an affectionate address to the 
people of Pennsylvania; in it he appears to 
have a tender concern for their moral and 
religious improvement, and. warns them 
against the temptations to which they were 
exposed. Their circumstances were indeed 
peculiar; they had suffered contempt and 
persecution in England, and were now at 
rest, in the enjoyment of liberty, under a 
popular form of government; the eyes of 
the world were upon them; their former 
enemies were watching their conduct, and 
}would have been glad of an opportunity to 
reproach them; it was therefore his desire 
that they should be moderate in prosperity, 
as they had been patient in adversity. The 
concluding words of this address may give 
us a specimen of his style and manner of 
preaching. “ My friends, remember that the 
Lord hath brought you upon the stage; he 
hath now tried you with liberty, yea, and 
with power; he hath put precious opportu- 
nities into your hands; have a care of a per- 
verse spirit, and do not proyoke the Lord 
by doing those things by which the inhabi- 
tants of the land, that were before you, 
grieved his spirit;* but sanctify God, the 
living God in your hearts, that his blessing 
may fall and rest as the dew of heaven on 
you and your offspring. Then shall it be 
seen to the nations, that there is no enchant- 
ment against Jacob, nor divination against 
Israel; but your tents shall be goodly, and 
your dwellings glorious.” 

(To be continued.) 
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From the Baltimore Evening Post. 
GEOGRAPHY OF CARACCAS. 

A friend directed our attention, last even- 
ing, to a new and interesting work entitled, 
“ A voyage tg the east part of Terra Firma, 
of the Spanish Main, in South America, 
during the years 1801, 2, 3, and 4, contain- 
ing a description of the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the captain general of Carac- 
cas, composed of the provinces of Venezuela, 
Maracaibo, Varinas, Spanish Guiana, Cu- 
* Probably alluding to the ten tribes of Israel, from 

4 whom he supposes the Indians to be descended, 








Se ____ 


mana, and the island of Margaretta. By F. 
Dupons, late agent of the French govern- 
ment at Caraccas, in three vols. 8vo. with a 
large and beautiful map of the country.” 
The work being precured, I thought I 
could not present my readers with a more 
interesting article than the very “ fith and 
marrow” of it, extracted with much labor 
and after a careful examination of every 
page of the work. The whole will require 
additional interest from mentioning the fact, | 
that a very wealthy and intelligent native of | | 
Caraccas, lately in this city, pointed out the 
work as being uncommonly correct for a 














geographical compilation. It is therefore i 
considered as a great desideratum at the . 
present period; and geography, always use- [ 
ful and interesting, is more eagerly sought fi 
for when it relates to a country so little a 
known as Caraccas, and about to take a c 
rank among the nations of the earth. . 
Extent and Boundaries. The captain - 
generalship of Caraccas, “ comprehends the ™ 
province of Venezuela in the centre, the ve 
government of Maracaibo on the west, 7 B 
Guiana on the south, the government of 7 *¢ 
Cumana on the east, and the island of | 1, 
Margaretta on the northeast,” and isbounded [3 ™ 
by the sea on the north from Cape de la 7 pl: 
Vela to the point of Megilones or Paria; on ie ab 
the east by the sea from the 12th to the [7 the 
8th degree of latitude; Dutch Guiana anc @ !50 
Peru bound it on the south, and the king- art 
dom of St. Fee on the west. ™ pol 
Provinces. Chief Towns. ties 
Venezuela, Caraccas. f 6sre 
Maracaibo, Maracaibo. | Coa 
Guiana, San Thomas. witl 
Cumana, Cumana. on 
Varinas, Varinas. cott 
Isle of Margaretta. —— of a 
Population. The population of Caraccas Cc 
is placed at 728,000 souls, thus, of C 
Venezuela including Varinas 500,000 was 
Maracaibo 100,000 tend 
Cumana 80,000 prop 
Guiana 34,000 — the 
Isle of Margaretta 14,000 dutie 
the v 
728,000. wae 
Of which two-tenths are whites, three- duce 
tenths slaves, the descendants of freedmen the d 
four-tenths; the Indians compose the re- lars. 
mainder. There has for many years past have | 
been very little emigration from Spain tom "' 
this country; and its inhabitants are much ““¢ t 
attached to it. The ¢ 
Productions. “ All sorts of colonial pre *t fou 
duce are raised in this dand of pfromist, 
without exception, in greater abundance 
than in any of the Antilles, and are of a fa" If y 
superior quality. The tobacco, alone, which “*my 
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is exported on the king’s account, netts 
yearly to the treasury four millions (of 
francs). The province of Venezuela itself 
might afford ten thousand weight of vanilla 
a year, notwithstanding the neglected state 
of its culture, and the quantity could easily 
be doubled by the smallest application of 
industry.” Wild cochineal abounds, but as 
with vanilla little attention is paid to it. 
« The dying arts of Europe might be made 
tributary to the eastern part of Terra Firma 
{Caraccas | for more than 500,000 francs a 
year, without doing the smallest disservice 
to the raising of other produce, by the labor 
necessary for their coloring materials.” 
“Gums, rosins, balsams and medical oils 
fand herbs] might make a conspicuous 
figure in trade if attended to.” “ There is 
more sarsaparilla here than all Europe can 
consume.” “There are more than twenty 
sorts [of trees] fit for inlaid work of the 
most exquisite finish.” The forest trees are 
uncommonly stately, and the forests nume- 
rous and extensive. “In Venezuela and 
Barcelona, Spanish Guiana, and on the wes- 
tern side of lake Maracaibo, there are 
1,200,000 neat cattle, 180,000 horses and 
mares, and 90,000 mules, scattered over the 
plains; sheep are innumerable, and deer 
abundant. The commerce of the country in 
these animals is estimated to be worth 
1,000,000 of dollars per annum. The other 
articles of provision necessary for the sup- 
port of man are abundant. Podigious quanti- 
ties of the best seit may be made (and a 
great deal is made) on the whole north 
coast of Venezuela. The country abounds 
with mineral waters. The fishing for pearls 
on the coast is abandoned. Cocoa, coffee, 
cotton, sugar and indigo are staple articles 
of agriculture.” 
Commerce. An account of the commerce 
of Caraccas, restricted and uncertain as it 
was under the old government, would ex- 
tend toa length far beyond the sketch I 
propose to lay before the public. in 1796, 
the sum of 281,328 dollars was received in 
duties at the port of Laguira, on imports to 
the value of $3,118,811; the same year there 
was sent to Spain from the same port pro- 
duce to the value of $2,098,316, on which 
the duties levied amounted to 138,052 dol- 
lars. Of the trade of the other ports we 
have little information. The contraband trade 
with this country has always been great; 
suid to amount to $2,000,000 per annum. 
The cash in circulation has been estimated 
at four millions of doilars. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
se 

If you mean to escape your creditor or 

tnemy, avoid him not. 
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For the Repertory. 


LETTERS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
From a Brother to a Sister. 
No. VIII. 


My Dear Sister, 
In all periods of the church of Christ 
this truth has been established by experience, 
that wherever true faith is, the fruits of it 
will appear in the lives of those who are 
the possessors of it. For men to say they 
have faith and yet produce no better proof 
of it than their bare assertion, is a clear 
evidence that they have not; they may give 
their assent to the reality of the existence 
of God, which assent may be the result of 
early instruction or historical and theoretical 
knowledge, but is not that faith which quali- 
fies the soul for an entrance into the hea- 
venly mansions. The devils, if I may so ex- 
press myself, have a better and more rational 
faith than this, “they believe and tremble;” 
they are fully convinced that God is almigh- 
ty, and they know to their everlasting con- 
fusion, that he is a holy, -pure and just Be- 
ing. 
A living root will produce living branches, 
which branches will blossom and bear fruit. 
If we have that true faith in our hearts 
which unites us to Christ we shall delight 
in the service of God, it will be our great- 
est desire to imitate his perfections, and 
walk in the way of his commandments; and 
the more lively the exercise of this precious 
grace of the Spirit is, the stronger will be 
our confidence in our heavenly Father; the 
promises will be sure to us, and we shall 
have no reason to doubt the faithfulness of 
him who hath promised, sensible that he is 
able and will perform all that he hath 
spoken. 
Our works however, being the product 
of faith and the means God hath been 
pleased to establish as the medium of com- 
municating his blessings, cannot be depend- 
ed on as meritorious in themselves, but 
should be esteemed as the voice of his 
Spirit speaking through us to his own glory 
and are as much the free gift of God as is 
every grace which worketh in us to will 
and to do. 


fuiih under the patriarchal dispensation, 
oclieved God at the first communication of 
his promise, although it was made under 
every circumstance of human improbability, 
-nd yet it was necessary in the divine econo- 
my that he should be justified by works: 
hence the command of God that he should 






of Abraham mi ve been on this occa- 
sion, we know — from his implicit 
obedience to the command of God, we are 
induced to believe he was wholly resigned 
to his will and did not consult his own rea- 
son on this subject, but hesitated not to 
comply with the requisition of his heavenly 
Father and prepared to offer up his son 
Isaac. But his hand was arrested by divine 
interposition; his faith tried and exemplified, 
the name of God glorified and the promise 
renewed to him. 

And thus it is at the present day when 
God sees fit to try the faith and patience of 
his people by afflictions, that however dark 
our skies may be and our difficulties increase 
to such a degree as to all appearance there 
is no probability of our deliverance, yet we 
are permitted to fly for aid to the precious 








Abraham, that distinguished pattern off 


promises whence we derive hope, knowing 
that the grace of God is sufficient for us 
and that in every difficulty and temptation 
he will make a way for our escape. 

It is certainly of importance for us to 
examine our own hearts and inquire what 
assurance we have that this faith is in us, 
whether we have experienced that Christ is 
more precious to our souls than all things 
else, and whether we are desirous of being 
made more conformable to the divine will, 
whether his service is delightful to us, and 
it is our greatest sorrow we do not serve 
him better. 

We are commanded to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling, knowing 
that it is God that worketh in us both to 
will and to do of his own good pleasure. 
We are to give all diligence as though our 
salvation were the effect of our own exer- 
tions, and yet place no merit in all we do, 
as we come infinitely short of the glory of 
God, for all we can render unto him is his 
just due and we have reason to account 
ourselves unprofitable servants. Did our 
salvation depend on our own good works we 
should be miserabic indeed, tor sin is mixed 
with our best-performances, and our hearts 
are naturally prone to wander from God; 
and therefore, if we would be saved from sin 
and the consequences of it we must depend 
wholly on the merits of Christ, pleading his 
righteousness as our only hope of acceptance. 
That we, my dear sister, may have our 
hearts so disposed by grace as to accept of 
this hope is the sincere prayer of your affec- 
tionate brother, J 

—~+ 


Who can relate with composure, with pre- 





sacrifice that very son in whose existence 
depended the accoinplishment of the pro- 











cision, truth, clearness, and artless sentiment, 


jand relate the same twice equally well, him 
Jseek for a friend, or rather deserve to be his 


mises made to him. What the natural ideas | friend. 


For the Regier: 


Mr. Printer, 

If you think the publication of the annex- 
ed petition, drawn up by a friend of the fair 
sex, will serve to amuse or gratify any of your 
readers, the insertion of it will oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


To the honorable the General Assembly of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in senate and house 
of representatives assembled, 

The petition of the subscribers, widows and spin- 
sters, of said commonwealth, 

HUMBLY SHOWETH, 

That the first, as well as the most impor- 
tant command of the Almighty to his crea- 
tures, was to increase, and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth. 

That various wise governments have paid 
very considerable attention to this subject, 
and held out inducements to matrimony, and 
discouragements to celibacy. The Romans, 

_ your petitioners are credibly informed, ex- 
empted married men, having three children, 
from certain burdensome duties, and gave 
them a priority in bearing offices, with a tre- 
ble proportion in all distributions of grain. 

Those who lived ina state of celibacy could 

not succeed to an inheritance, nor receive 

an entire legacy. 

That your petitioners respectfully suggest 
to your honorable legislature, that in their 
humble opinion, there is no country in which 
these or similar regulations are more impe- 
riously required than in the United States; 
as the population bears so very small a pro- 
portion to the extent of territory, and as 
celibacy, with her constant attendants, vice 
and immorality, is making most rapid strides 
among us. 

That among other inducements to the in- 
erease of population in this country, your 
petitioners believe, that strong reasons might 
be drawn from the dangers with which we 
are menaced by the ambition of some of the 
nations of the old world, as well as from the 
very high degree of happiness enjoyed by 
the favored inhabitants of these states. 

That your petitioners, fully sensible of all 
these weighty considerations, and impressed 
with a due sense of the duty of obedience to 
the ordinances of their Maker, more parti- 
cularly the important one above quoted, are 
very sincerely disposed to compliance. And 
they beg leave, with the utmost seriousness, 
to enter their most solemn protest against 
the calumnies of such of their enemies as 
charge them with a reluctance towards en- 
tering into the holy state of matrimony. In 
this odious charge, they one and all assure 
your honorable legislature there is not even 

the slightest shadow of truth; for the cor- 
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rectness of this declaration, they unhesitat- 
ingly appeal to the Searcher of hearts. 
Your petitioners therefore respectfully re- 
quest that you would take the premises into 
your most serious consideration; lay a heavy 
tax upon all bachelors beyond the age of 
twenty one, unless they can prove by com- 
petent evidence that they have made an ho- 
norable tender of their persons to some 
widow or spinster, and been rejected; ex- 
empt from taxes and military duties all mar- 
ried men who have five children born in 
lawful wedlock; and by such other restraints 
and disqualifications upon celibacy, and hold 
out such other encouragements to matrimo- 
ny, as may extirpate from our happy coun- 
try the odious race of old bachelors. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray. 
—— 7 oa | 
To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 
The following is an extract from Capper 
on the winds and monsoons; if you think it 
will be interesting to any of your subscribers 
you will please give it a place. H. 
THE BAROMETER. 


The words generally engraved on the 
plates of the barometer rather serve to 
mislead than inform; for the changes of the 
weather depend rather upon the rising and 
falling of the mercury than on its standing 


cury rises it will certainly snow. 4. When 
foul weather happens soon after the fall- 
ing of the mercury, expect but little foul 
weather; and, on the contrary, expect but 
little fair weather when it proves fair shortly 
after the mercury has risen. 5. In foul wea- 
ther, when the mercury rises much and 
high, and so continues for two or three days 
before the foul weather is quite over, then 
expect a continuance of fair weather to fol- 
low. 6. In fair weather, when the mercury 
falls much and low, and thus continues for 
two or three days before the rain comes; 
then expect a great deal of wet weather and 
probably high winds. 7. The unsettled mo- 
tion of the mercury denotes uncertain and 
changeable weather. 

The thermometer has its uses respecting 
drought and moisture as well as heat and 
cold. Farenheit’s is preferred. 

—_ oo 


For the Repertory. 


THE CHAPLET. 
Bead VI. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion-beart and eagle-eye; 
Thy steps I follow, with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that bowls along the sky. 
SMoLLETT. 
In the temple of Liberty, pride of the earth 
See Columbia resplendently shine, 
Proclaiming the glorious day that gave birth 
To an empire of Freedom divine. 





at any particular height. When the mercury 
is as high as fair, or at 30 degrees, and the 
surface of it is concave on beginning to de- 
scend, it very often rains; and, on the con- 
trary, when even the mercury is at 29 de- 
grees, opposite to rain, when the surface of 
it is convex on beginning to rise, fair wea- 
ther may be expected. These circumstances 
not being known or not duly attended to, is 
the principal reason that farmers and others 
have not a proper confidence in this instru- 
ment. It must also be observed, that, cwteris 
faribus, the mercury is higher in cold than 
in warm weather, and commonly early in the 
morning or late in the evening than at noon; 
which seems occasioned by the obvious caus- 
es of the atmosphere bemg condensed by the 
cold of the night, and rarified by the heat 


Mr. Patrick seem confirmed by experience. 
1. The rising of the mercury presages, in 
general, fair weather; and its falling, foul 


of the day. The following observations of 


Inspiring with raptures the soul; 
While patriot music our hemisphere rends, 
And resounds to each far distant pole. 


Let us join in the chorus, and chant the sweet song 

That our rights and our blessings conveys, 
Till all nature, urfiting, the strains shall prolong, 
And all nations shall hail the glad lays. 


In vain would our insolent enemies dare 
To enthral us by force, or by fraud; 

We’re cemented by principles just, true and fair, 
That will shield us at home and abroad. 


In vain would the clouds of detraction increase, 
Our name or our honor to stain; 

Our white robe of innocence, virtue and peace, 
Shall pure and unsullied remain. 


In vain human fiends, with infernal design, 
Would attempt our fair morn to obscure; 

Our bright sun of Liberty brigliter shall shine, 
And, increasing in splender, endure. 


Detach’d from the scenes of corruption and vice, 
Where despots tyrannical reign; 
In Peace’s tranquil bosom, Columbia enjoys 





weather, as rain, snow, high winds, and 
storms. 2. In hot weather the fall of the 
mercury indicates thunder. 3. In winter the 
rising of the mercury presages frost; and in 
frosty weather if the mercury falls three or 
four divisions, there will certainly follow a 


The rich prize of her contest and pain. 


In her lap Plenty all the choice benefits pours, 
That nature’s beneficence yields; 

The emulous seasons bestow fruits and flowers, 
And surcharge with their bounties the fields. 


Industrious husbandry gladdens the soil, 








thaw: but in a continued frost, if the mer- 


{ Agrieulture his products imparts; 


Independence, that heart cheering goddess, attends, 
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And soon Manufactures benignant shall smile, 
And hail her the empress of marts. 


Soon Commerce inviting shal? circle her shores, 
From each distant region and clime; 

And Trade from the east and west wafting his stores, 
Her wealth and importance sublime. 


Within her blest borders fair Science shall dwell, 
And smile with effulgence on youth; 

Her praise, as the leved A/ma Mater, shall swell, 
For knowledge, and wisdom, and truth. 


Here Tyranny never shall clank his fell chain, 
Nor despot his tribunal rear; 

But harmony, mildness, benevolence reign, 
And banish oppression and fear. 


The asylum for virtue, and talents, and worth, 
Here distress from all nations may come, 

And prove, in our bowers, all enjoyments of earth, 
And a peaceful and permanent home. 


The Arts here shall flourish, improve and increase, 
And in elegant usefulness shine: 

Thus, the fame of Columbia never can cease 
To be amiably great and divine. 


Our Government, free, independent, serene, 
Is the source whence all blessings shall flow; 
The best fabric of liberty man has e’er seen, 
The best bulwark a nation can know: 


Thus in fame may our loved Constitution expand, 
With the first beams of morning arise; 

Progress with the progress of light througheach land, 
And in eclat extend to the skies! 


Tis ours, ever mindful of favors sublime, 
Ever grateful for what we possess, 

To transmit, unimpaired, to the exit of time, 
These gifts that forever will bless. 


Then united let hearts, hands and voices be found; 

Let each breast glow with patriot fire; 
And echo repeat to the unverse round, 

Independent we'll live, or expire. 

AMYNTOR. 
—————— 
For the Repertory. 
SONG FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


The cannon’s loud roar, the dread thunder of war, 
Wakes the morning to Liberty dear, 
> The breeze bears the sound to the mountains afar, 
L Ere Aurora’s soft blushes appear; 
The drum’s inspiring roll, 
. The jub’lee proclaims, 
> While Peace sways her sceptre our fears to control, 
And. Freedem each bosom inflames: 
Chorus—Then hail the glad day, 
Drive sadness away, 
Columbia’s broad standard in honor display. 


Independence, our boast, our national theme, 
Twas decreed, and our patriots, in blood, 
Inspired by the warmth of bright Liberty’s beam, 

For the cause of America stood; 
The battles they have fought, 
Broke Slavery’s vile chains, 
Their counsels and valor her freedom have wrought, 
And Liberty shines on our plains: 
Chorus—Then hail the glad day, &c. 


With joy to the board by rich Plenty supplied, 
Now Columbia’s brave sons may repair, 

Rememb’ring the warriors who fought, bied and died, 
Let them fill with their praises the air; 


While the shrill trump of Fame, 

And Hist’ry’s proud page, 
Their deeds and their valor o’er earth shall proclaim, 
And rev’rence of nations engage: 
Chorus—Then hail the glad day, &c. 


Our breasts feel the warmth of true Liberty’s glow, 
And we'll guard our just rights with our blood, 
Resisting the tide of each tyrannic foe, 

Roll it back on their legions, a flood; 

America shall stand 
Triumphantly free, 

While Freedom dispenses her smiles o’er our land, 
Her sons keep the great jubilee: 
Chorus—Then hail the glad day, 

Drive sadness away, 
Columbia’s broad standard in honor display. 
ALICIAN. 


 — 
For the Repertory. 
THE HARP. LAY If. 


Be still, ye perturbations of my soul, 

And cease, ye throbbings of my grief-worn heart, 
Turn back, ye tears, that o’er my cheeks would roll, 
And ye sad melancholy thoughts depart? 


O! cease awhile, my Muse, thy mournful lays, 
And each deep sigh of fond remembrance, cease; 
A loftier theme demands thy noblest praise— 

A nation’s freedom, liberty, and peace! 


To joy, then, boldly strike the trembling string, 
To heaven’s high walls a song of triumph raise; 
And loudly on this day of freedom sing, 
Columbia’s glory, and Columbia’s praise! 


Yes, yes, Columbia’s liberty and peace, 
Bids Della Lira’s mournful numbers cease! 
DELLA LIRA. 


—— 
For the Repertory. 
LIBERTY. 
A Dithyrambic Ode for the 4th of July 1810. 


Strike, strike the golden strings, 
Tis Liberty Columbia sings 
This glorious day; 
Liberty—so bravely won, 
By her’s and heaven’s favorite son, 
The great, the virtuous, and immortal Washington! 
Then let rejoicing sound from shore to shore, 
And while the cannons loudly roar, 
‘«« Columbia ’s free,” 
Let’s shout a glorious huzza! 
For Freedom, Plenty, Peace, and Liberty! 
For free from tyrants, free from chains, 
Columbia still remains! 
Let Washington forever be our greatest boast, 
While the trump of fame 
His virtues and his deeds proclaim, 
O’er every peaceful, every hostile coast! 


Thus the sons of Freedom sing, 
With the heavenly theme inspired, 
To celebrate the glorious day that made them free; 
While echoing woods and valleys ring, 
With Washington and Liberty! 
And every bosom with the love of freedom ’s fired! 
And many ages yet unborn 
Shall shed a tear for Washington, 
And each Columbian hero, 
Who bravely fought and bravely won 


And each fourth of July 
Shall phantly cry, 
This is the day that he won liberty! 
And boldly sing the glories of that happy morn! 
When oft to heaven's wails their loud huzzas shall 
rise, 
And shouts of Independence rend the vaulted skies' 


DELLA LIRA. 





For the Repertory. 
SONG FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY 
Tune—Hail Liberty, supreme delight! 


While Europe groans with horrid war, 
And hostile cannons roar; 
While loudly Fame proclaims afar, 
Her scenes of blood and gore; 
Chorus—Columbia still enjoys the fame, 
Of bravely living free; 
And still the rolling years proclaim, 
Her peace and liberty! 


Columbia! envy of the world, 
And favorite of the skies; 

On every sea thy flag ’s unfurl’d, 
And with each nation vies! 

Chorus—Columbia, &c. 


Assert thy rights, both far and wide 
With honor plow the sea; 

Let Independence be thy pride, 
Thy boast, thy Liberty! 

Chorus—Columbia, &c. 


Let heaven echo with the name 
Of her brave favorite son; 
From whom our glorious blessings came, 
The godlike Washington! 
Chorus—-Columbia, &c. 


And while her echoing walls resound 
With conquests nobly won; 

O! let one mournful tear be found, 
To drop for Washington! 

Chorus—Columbia, &c. 


And, O! while we these laurels wear; 
And triumphs rend the skies; 
The smiles of every virtuous fair, 
Shall crown our glorious joys! 
Chorus—Columbia, &. DELLA LIRA 
satiate 
For the Repertory. 
TO DR. FUNGUS 
So, doctor, s0, you wish to see 
Friend Hymen light his torch for me; 
Remembering not that prankish prig 
Might use it but to fire my wig. 
That still I’ve been in some love it, 
E’er since I was a puling chit; 
That searce a lovely form I view 
Without adoring, is most true. 
But Pride, that goodly cavalier, 
Has ever been my friend, and near, 
Through love’s vexation, ‘‘ change and chance,” 
To bear me as through pleasant dance. 
He, in my woeful mood, I ween, 
When girls have cold and cruel been, 
Will always at my elbow be, 
To watch me, while near flood or tree 














Peace, liberty and freedom! 


So that I never fear to greet 
The spell of beauty’s witchery sweet, 


“I 
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Nor ever fail in loving. true 
Of damsels bright, a i. or two. 
But marrying is a different thing— 
Had Hymen me in leading string, 
If prickly thornbash proved the bride, 
What comfort could I hope from Pride? 
Then, like the prudent world, with scorn, 
As it no more could serve my turn, 
As it could be of use no more, 
Teen must thrust it from my door. 
Beside, a sprightly girl you know 
In fashion’s brilliancy must glow; 
By costly frippery lure the gaze, 
And flaunt at balls, and routs, and plays; 
And homely joy and care forego, 
And all but foolery and show. 
Added to which my purse, alas! 
Is like what ’s called a@ singing glass; 
A thing you must not sport with much, 
Too slight to bear a heedless touch. 
Yet I'm a happy wight, and I 
Laugh fifty tmes for once I sigh. 
A home, to bailiff elves unknown, 
And three warm hearts, I call my own; 
Green o’er the door the fresh vines grow, 
Lucid the swelling clusters glow; 
And eke a fair domain spreads round, 
Fighteen by thirty feet of ground, 
Where I may whirl my cane, and say, 
“By Mars, V'll keep the dogs away!” 
So, if there were a girl on earth, 
Rich in the wealth of native worth; 
By nature and by culture graced 
With wit, intelligence, and taste; 
Boasting a frank and feeling heart, 
And skill in each fine female art, 
True pride, good sense; and with all these, 
This fund of pow’rs to bless and please; 
A, strength and nobleness of mind 
To be in state obscure resigned; 
Content if but her household few 
Her goodness loved, her talents knew: 
Could I meet such, if we both choose, 
What we might do no mortal knows: 
But Hymen, you will instant see, _ 
May take his dram and snore, for me; 
For I such maid will ne'er survey, 
Or I am devilishly astray. 
As for this thing whom glance enthralls, 
Chis black eyed baggage of St. Paul’s, 
Ir is a pretty toad, that ’s true, 
But, I'll be bound, tis skittish too 
I’m a poor dev’l, to speak more plain, 
And would with all my soul disdain 
To render such, in this world’s sight, 
A maid who fairly truly might 
Deserve a better fate; and she 
Who did not, would net do for me. 
And yet one thing I must implore, 
1 am—hem!—curious—yes, no more, 
Tis, if, at church, or plays, or balls, 
his little «* sparkler” of St Paul’s 
It e er should be your luck to see, 
You'll try to feel ber pulse for me; 
And make report upon the case, 
When next commune we face to face. 
Till then adieu: with elfin band, 
W ith pack on back, and staff in hand, 
Now journey to the western sky 
My cousin Zephyrus and 1. 
He has to us been bringing down 
Some breezes fresh in his hat crown 





| 





| 





And waistcoat pocket; and must needs 

Take me to see his fields and meads. 

Some pleasant sparks await us there, 

Wond’rous fine company, and fair; 

We'll have of Venus’s lips a smack, 

And will be here when we come back. 
GLORMON. 


a 
For the Repertory. 

SONG. 
« O, we would, if we could,” say many men, 
«« Get married;” but this, sure, is sporting; 
For I’m sure there ’s plenty of girls, and then, 
Dear me! they don’t want so much courting. 
O, seek them, dear sirs, seek and woo; 
They'd soon, if they might, fly to you. 


Nay, gentlemen, don’t be ashamed! no, no, 


: And don’t be afraid—nay, fear not; 


Indeed it ’s no shame, and don’t you all know 


| Tis but when you’re silent we hear not. 


O, why then, O why don’t you woo, 
O, think, we mu$t wait till you do. 


I wish you’d all wed; for then, I foresee, 
My joys would defy fancy’s summing; 

I’m sure as I’m born there ’s a mate for me, 
But O! he ’s so mighty long coming. 

Will you come—will you come—O, do! 
Sweet sir! I would soon fly to you. 


Ah! thus, while you’re trifling from day to day, 


, Nor pity nor thought your steps hasting, 


I’m wailing and fretting my life away, 

And my youth and my beauty wasting. 

Will you come—will you come—O, do! 

O, come! I'll be kind, come and woo. 
KATY. 





For the Repertory. 
THE STORM. 


Behold yon rising cloud of blackest dye, 

With majesty sublime, obscure the sky! 

Its form terrific, of tremendous size, 

Frowns on the whirlwinds that from earth arise. 


\ 


Like flamy arrows see the lightnings fly, 
Through the black ramparts that conceal.the sky! 


| And hark! what awful roar, what solemn®sound, 


Yet ling’ring in mine ear, rolls echoing round? 


Lo! the dread gloom approaching still more near, 
Loud pealing thunders strike th’ astonish’d ear! 
Tis nature’s God, who makes the clouds his car, 
W hose power directs the elemental war. 


Expanding flashes beam upon the eye, 
And louder peals of thunder rend the sky: 
With reverential fear appall’d I stand, 
And view the power of an Almighty hand. 


| From bursting clouds the copious rain descends, 


Beneath whose pressure the green herbage bends; 
The swelling tempest rushes o’er the plain, 
And forests own the victor of the main. 


Now let the atheist rising fears expel! 
Is there a God? Let angry nature tell; 
Can chance the warring elements control? 
No; tis Intelligence that rules the whole. 





Need mortals ask a stronger proof to see, 
Than in his works to view the Deity? 
No! tis enough; there is a God above, 


{ Whose ire destroys, who vivifies with love. 








Now the storm passes off; the gloom is o’er; 
The rain is ceased, the lightnings flash no more; 
The thunder clouds recede; Sol shines serene, 
And nature’s smiles succeed the direful scene. 


Now mark yon beauteous arch, of colors rare, 
From verdant fields high raised in misty air; 
Its matchless hues the power of art defy, 
And court and captivate th’ admiring eye. 


The storm, though dreadful to behold, has giv’n 
Some welcome blessings from benignant Heav’n; 
Nature revives, and with fresh vigor blest, 

More sweetly smiles, in vivid beauty drest. _S. 





For the Repertory. 
VIRTUE. 


Beauty, a pleasant, fading flower, 
Time withers as it goes; 

But virtue is a lasting bower 
Of peace and sweet repose. 


Then let us seek such tranquil rest 
As virtue will impart; 

Which vice nor folly catf molest, 
Nor envy’s poison’d dart: 


And in some lone sequester’d spot, 
To meditation given, 

Reside within an humble cot, 
And there prepare for heaven; 


That when arrives the dread address 
That bids us mount the sky, \ 
We may obey with cheerfulness, 


And soar to God on high. TYRO. 





Pbiladelphta, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1810. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Although, as editors, we possess an impar+ 
tial neutrality in politics; yet, as native Ame- 
ricans, we utterly disclaim all neutrality in 
feeling: hence have arisen the delightful sen- 
sations we experience in presenting our fel- 
low citizens with the patriotic effusions of 
our own poets in commemoration of the 
day which gave America a highly distin- 
guished rank among the nations of the earth. 
To the honor of that day we have devoted 
a considerable portion of our paper, to the 
exclusion of some valuable communications 
from our obliging correspondents; 10r which 
if an apology were necessary, it would find 
a ready admission by every American who 
feels the true amor fatrie. Among the po- 
ets on this occasion, we recognize, with pe- 
culiar pleasure, our old friend but new cor- 
respondent, “ Alician;” whose various pro- 
ductions gave a very pleasing interest to 
“ The Eye.” We thank him for his several 
communications, and shall always be grate- 
ful for his favors. 

« A Subscriber” will accept our grateful 
acknowledgements for the “ Petition of the 
widows and spinsters.” Though appearing 





merely as a piece of pleasantry, the subject 
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will, upon mature reflection, be deemed of 
no inconsiderable magnitude, since it in- 
volves some of the dearest interests of so- 
ciety. We solicit a continuance of his cor- 
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respondence; which shall ever be treated 
with sincere respect. 

Poor “ Katy” comes next; we could in- 
deed weep with the “ forlorn hope,” if it 
would remove the cause of her piteous la- 
mentation. But, alas! our sympathies cannot 
effect the desired relief: “ ye bucks and ye 
beaux and ye handsome young fellows,” it 
is to you the unfortunate Katy’s “ doleful 
ditty” is properly addressed; and if your 
hearts are not double hooped with flint, the 
pleading eloquence of “ beauty in tears” will 
certainly touch them feelingly. Our paper is 
at all times open as a ready vehicle to the 
sorrows and joys, the wrongs and rights of 
the fair sex. 

“ Tyro” is welcomed to our columns, as 
well on account of his name as of his sub- 
ject. It is very common for young authors, 





whatever their natural disposition may be,) 
to try their powers on some serious or mo-) 
ral subject at first; and as this is certainly| 
highly laudable, it may also be the presage 
of a future literary usefulness, upon which 
they will never have cause to look back with 
regret. The charms of virtue and moral sci- 
ence have frequently been chanted in the 
sweetest numbers and by the best of men; 
and the song can never cease to be sweet as 
long as man is an intelligent being and mo- 
ral agent. For such reasons, it is a primary 
object with us to give every possible en- 
couragement to the effusions of virtue and 
genius, especially to Tyros in composition: 
and if our paper shall become the instru- 
ment of forming dut one youth to be a good 
writer and an able advocate for the cause of| 
science, truth and religion, it will be to us 
a source of the most felicitating reflection 
during life. 

We are obliged to “S.” for his solutions 
of the charades; but we must decline to in- 
sert them as Alician had anticipated him by 
four days, and the subject is not of sufficient 
consequence to justify the publication of 
both answers. His original charade shall have 
a place *s soon as he furnishes us with its 
solution, or some criterion by which we may 
be enabled to judge of the truth of solutions 
that may be offered. From this hint, the ne- 
cessity of always accompanying enigmas of! 
any kind with their proper answers, will we 
hope be obvious to all our readers. 

From the great respect we bear to “ Dr. 











Fungus” and the faculty we sincerely la- 
ment the unpleasant predicament in which 


he has been placed by our blustering duel-| 








ists, “ Somebody” and “ Nobody;” and we re- 
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gret that the very interesting statement of 
the case contained in his address “ To Nobo- 
dy, Somebody, Anybody and Everybody in 
the practice of dueling” we are obliged to 
postpone till next number. 

To our correspondents generally, we offer 
our acknowledgments of obligation in the 
unequivocal language of sincerity; and as- 
sure them individually, that their many fa- 
vors, though detained so long from the 
public eye, shall be neither forgotten nor 
neglected. 

Altamont, Lorenzo, T. D. M., and M—, 
are received. 

— 

Ata meeting of the managers, of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, held the 25th inst. Thomas 
C. James, was elected physician, to the ly- 
ingin department of the said hospital. 

— 
REPORT ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
(Continued. ) 
Note (K.) 
Statement of a Manufacture at Albany. 

Capital § 8000—workmen 20—1600 hats 
at $ 7—1800 at § 3—and 3000 at § i—total 
6,400—are annually made, the value of which 
is $19,600—Value of foreign goods and ma- 
terials annually used is $ 900—Profit, 15 to 
20 per cent. 

Memorandum by a country Hatter in the state of 
New York. 
FINE HATS. 
Racoon, 8 oz. 2 50 
Beaven, 1 oz. 1 














Dye stuff and trimmings 68 1-2 
Making and finishing 1 50 
Sundries 25 
5 95 1-2 
Net profit 1 06 1-2 
Sell for dolls. 7 00 
NAPPED HATS FIRST QUALITY. 
Wool, 5 oz. 20 
Racoon, 1 oz. 31 
Muskrat, 1 oz. 50 
Dye stuff and trimmings 68 1.2 
Making and finishing 1 25 
Sundries 12 1-2 
3 07 
Net profit 1 93 
Sell for dolls. 5 00 
NAPPED HATS SECOND QUALITY. 
Wool, 7 oz. 28 
Muskrat, 1 oz. 50 
Dye stuff and trimmings 68 1-2 
Making and finishing 1 25 
Sundries 12 1-2 
2 84 
Net profit 1 16 
Sold for _ dolls. 4 00 
NET PROFIT. 
On fine hats 1 06 
Napped do. first quality 1 93 
Ditto do. second do. 1 16 
Felt do. 60 


AL ) 
Boston, September 25, 1809. 
“With two brothers I am entrusted in 
the manufacture of cut nails. We have an 
establishment at Malden, five miles from 
Boston, where we have in operation, twenty 
two patent machines upon J. Reed’s plan of 
cutting and heading with the same operation. 
We are also interested in two establish- 
ments upon the same plan in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. One situated on Chester creek, 
where we have ten machines, the other 
situated on French creek, where we are 
preparing to erect twenty machines. The 
three manufactories with the mill streams, 
buildings and machineries necessary for that 
purpose, when the French creek establish- 
ment is completed, with two rolling and 
slitting mills already built, will cost ninety 
thousand dollars. The active capital employ- 
ed, seventy five thousand dollars. With the 
fifty two machines, sixty men and boys are 
rendered capable of manufacturing from the 
nail plates, fifteen hundred tons of nails per 
year, and by multiplying the number of 
machines, a quantity could be manufactured, 
more than adequate to the consumption oi 
the United States, more especially if con- 
gress, duly estimating the benefits to be de- 
rived from this important branch of industry, 
should see fit to grant a drawback on ex- 
portation somewhat proportionate to the 
duty paid on foreign iron. It would be very 
desirable and encouraging to manufactures 
if permanent regulations could be consist- 
ently adopted that would tend to render 
cheap and plenty the raw material, and tha® 
would discourage foreign importation. Such — 
a measure would greatly facilitate domestic 
manufactories; it would divert the energy 
and enterprise of wealthy men from ordinary 
pursuits; be productive of the welfare and 
interest of our country; whereas only tem- 
porary regulations tend to intimidate. The 
encouragements offered by government, 
whether prohibitory or remunerative, should 
at least be co-extensive with the time neces- 
sarily required for the erection of extensive 
works, laborers to be instructed, and for the 
manufactured articles to find a market, that 
the manufacturer may without distress be 
enabled to meet his current expenses, and 
to replenish his stock from the return of 
sale; otherwise the wealth and influence of 
foreign competition, would by long credits, 
and by purposely furnishing a surplus of 
cheap inferior articles ut a low price, not 
only retard but impoverish the very existence 
of any infant manufactory in our country. 
If the foreign manufacturer so find a ready 
sale for his goods in the United States at 





cost and charges, his object is gained, the 
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manufacturing profit is secured, and not un- 
frequently both to the injury of the consum- 
er and of the American manufacturer; to 
the consumer, because the cheapest goods 
are commonly the most deceptive, and to 
the American manufacturer, by an unex- 
pected influx of foreign goods in his line, 
he may be defeated in his calculations, be 
supplanted in his sales, and compelled to 
ware-house a heavy stock of finished goods 
until the season is past for procuring to ad- 
Yantage, the raw material indispensably ne- 
cessary to his business. Being thus situated, 
he must either abandon bis employment or 
resort to the painful alternative of sacrifis- 
ing his finished goods for less than their 
cost, or borrowing money upon usury, to 
replenish his stock at an advanced price, 
either of which to a moderate capitalist, if 
persisted in, is inevitable ruin. English nails, 
the fine drawn excepted, are usually made 
of inferior iron, and are sometimes trans- 
ported to this country in lieu of ballast, al- 
most freight free, and sold for cost and 
charges; and their hoops, rods and nail plates, 
ure made from a kind of unwrought iron, 
by a process recently invented; and when 
the latter are cut into nails they are tender 
and brittle, hence arises a prejudice against 
all cut nails, the consumer being ignorant of 
the cause; but cut nails made of Russia, 
Swedish or American iron are good substi- 
tutes for hammered nails, and in fact have the 
preference with most people, for the follow- 
ing reasons, viz. on account of the sharp 
corners and true tapers with which cut nails 
are formed, it may be driven into harder 
wood without bending or breaking or ha- 
zard of splitting the wood, by which the Ia- 
bor of boring is saved, the nail one way 
being of the same breadth or thickness from 
head to point. A moments recurrence to the 
origin of this art, and to its rapid progress 
within a few years in this state may not be 


sity in the time of the revolution, cut nails 
were first made out of the rusty hoops of 


terials of which they were made, but after 
the introduction of rolling and slitting mills 
into the state, nail plates of new iron were 


vere for sometime manufactured in a very 
imperfect manner; at present It Is otherwise. 


manufacturies, with useful machinary for the 
saving of labor, and the business is better 


between ninety five and one hundred and 
forty dollars per ton, whilst the consumption 
ef nails has been diminished, and of course 
the demand for them; and notwithstanding 
foreign nails have been prohibited, yet the 
quantity on hand when the prohibition com- 
menced, added to the quantity since manu- 
factured in the United States, with a great 
diminution of exports, has left no chance 
for them to rise in proportion to the rise of 
the raw material. The manufacturer’s pro- 
fit is, therefore, less than it was prior to the 
rise on iron. During the present contest 
with Great Britain, both the French and 
Spanish colonies in America and the West 
Indies have received considerable supplies 
of nails from the United States, and parti- 
cularly cut nails, which they preferred for 
many purposes. Reference to the custom 
house books, will probably show the differ- 
ence between the imports and exports, and 
the result, the expediency or inexpediency 
of encouraging by drawback, the exportation 
of them. 

In the event of a peace in Europe, and 
a free trade between Great Britain and the 
Spanish colonies, the former perhaps could 
supplant the American supply of this article 
in the markets of the latter, were not con- 
gress to grant some encouragement either 
by drawback or by bounty to the exporter. 

The fact is that American iron although 
the ore is excellent, is brought to market, 
and sold in an unfinished state; it is not suffi- 
ciently hammered to be sound, and it is 
hammered in a state so cold that the seams 
and cracks, of which there are many, do 
not close and weld; the iron therefore to the 
worker or consumer is worth less by ten 
dollars per ton, than iron finished in the 
style of Russia or Sweden; and this is not 
all, for the ends of the bars of American 
iron are so unsound that they are only fit for 
snap iron, and in fact are cut off and sold as 
such by the manufacturer, who pays full 
price for them, losing thereby five dollars 
twenty five cents, besides loss sustained by 
transportation and frequent handling. This 
being the case, and the manufacturer not 
being disposed to a reform, I should be 
sorry to be left in their hands, or be sub- 
ject to their pleasure, so much as I would 
be, if our government would adopt effectual 
measures to prevent the importation of iron, 
under the mistaken impression that our 
country is at present capable of producing 
a sufficient quantity for its own consumption. 








understood and conducted, and the quality 
of cut nails is so much improved that little 
seems to be wanted in order to success but 
the protection and patronage of government. 
By the best information I can obtain, I find 
that on an average of the last three years 
the quantity of nails and brads manufactur- 
ed within the state, may be computed at no 


less than two thousand tons per year, of 


which about seventeen hundred and fifty 
tons have been cut, the residue hammered. 
’ The foreign relations of our country for 
ome years past have been so contingent, 


that the price of iron has been fluctuating 


| Any thing that would tend permanently to 
, advance the price of iron, by increasing the 
| demand, would tend to increase its inferiori- 
ty in point of intrinsic value, for when any 
article in our markets of home manufacture 
| produces the highest price, and is in demand, 
‘it is frequently hurried off hand in a very 
lunfinished and slovenly manner, even in 
ore an imperfect state as would not in 


common times sell at any price; it is there- 


i 


protected from impositions of this kind, and 
that instead of prohibiting the importation 





A REPERTORY. 
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fore necessary, that our country should be] 


of iron, as some would have it, it should 





continue to be encouraged until we can be 
supplied at home with less hazard; these 
occasional remarks you can think of, and if 
proper, use them to advantage. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
MARRIED, 
At Rowley, (Mass.) Philemon How, esq. 
aged 89, to Miss Mary Wise, aged 98! 
At Scipio, (N. Y.) Mr. Jonathan Wood- 
worth, aged 19, to Miss Ellen Cummings, 
aged 11! 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
June 23, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 16th to the 23th June. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Cancer 1 O Old age 1 0 
Cholera morbus 1 6 Palsy | 
Consumptionoflungs6 1 Scrofula 1 0 
Convulsions 1 2 Small pox natural 1 0 
Decay 1 0 SmallpoxinoculatedO 1 
Diarrhoea 0 1 Stillborn 0 1 
Dropsy ofthe breast 1 0 Unknown 1 0 
Drowned 0 1 _-— 
Dysertery 01 18 15 
Hives 021 —_— 
Insanity 1 0 Total 33 
Mortification 1 0 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 8 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 4 60 70 5 
2 5 1 70 80 1 

5 10 0 30 90 1 

10 20 2 90 100 0 

20 30 6 Ages uuknown 0 

30 40 ré) - 

40 50 3 Total 33 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o’clock. 





June 18 76 79. 81 

19 73 77 80 

20 78 76 79 

21 72 72 76 

22 72 75 76 

23 71 74 75 
WANTED, 


As an apprentice to the Printing Business, a boy 
tween twelve and fifteen years of age. One that 
can be well recommended will receive good encou- 


ragement. Inquire at this Office. 
June 16. 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. 17 
Arch street, George Booth, No. 10 Sansom street, 
and at the book stores of Mathew Carey, No. 122 
Market street, and John W. Scott, No. 147 Chesnut 
street. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to the pub- 
lisher, will be thankfully received. 
—_——¥—ooe 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17, Arch Street. 
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